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The Monroe Doctrine: an Interpretation. By Albert Bushnell 
Hart, Ph.D., Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of the Science of Gov- 
ernment in Harvard University. (Boston: Little, Brown, and 
Company. 19 16. Pp. vi, 403.) 

The present volume deals with the Monroe Doctrine in a very com- 
prehensive manner. The author regards it not as a " question of 
theory ", but as one of " fact ". It is, as he affirms, " founded in the 
state of things in the western hemisphere " ; but as the " conditions of 
the problem change from decade to decade ", he admits that any doc- 
trine " which is to endure in the midst of these changing conditions 
must undergo corresponding alterations". He thus recognizes the fact 
that the phrases of Monroe have undergone not a little distortion. " In- 
deed", he declares (p. 141), "both in its extent and intent, the Monroe 
Doctrine was not a term but a treatise; not a statement, but a litera- 
ture; not an event but an historic development. The term Monroe 
Doctrine has at various times been set up as precluding every form of 
interference by European powers, from kidnapping a policeman to con- 
quering an empire; and to every parcel of territory from the Pribyloff 
Islands to Tierra Del Fuego". At the same time, he states that there 
is a " perpetual national policy which needs no authority from President 
Monroe " to make it valid, and that is " the daily common-sense recog- 
nition of the geographic and political fact that the United States of 
America is by fact and by right more interested in American affairs, 
both on the northern and southern continents, than any European power 
can possibly be ". It is probable, however, that cartographers would 
not be unanimous in regarding the United States as having a paramount 
interest by reason of physical proximity to the more southern countries 
of South America, or admit that this can be proved even by " the formal 
statements of ten presidents and twenty secretaries of state ". Never- 
theless, it is undoubtedly true that the repeated assertion by the United 
States of a paramount political interest in the fate of countries of the 
western hemisphere has resulted in or been attended by an assumption 
of geographical proximity which is as to some of them unfounded. 

A careful examination of the volume has failed to disclose the omis- 
sion of anything that the title may fairly be supposed to comprehend. 
It is indeed exceedingly full and suggestive ; and there can be no doubt 
that the author comprehends and has clearly stated the striking develop- 
ments and expansions of policy that have been associated with the name 
of Monroe rather than with anything that Monroe and his advisers ever 
said or dreamt of. The author, however, in his preface frankly states 
that some " errors " in the text may have escaped attention, and these 
he will no doubt desire to correct in a future edition. As to matters of 
opinion, authorities will necessarily differ. For instance, when the 
policy of our earlier presidents is spoken of as a doctrine of " isolation ", 
there are some persons, among whom is the reviewer, who regard the 
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term as wholly misleading. In reality, the word " isolation " is meant 
to denote the absence of political entanglements, conventional or other- 
wise. In any other sense, the United States was no more isolated in 
the first twenty-five years of its history than it is to-day. 

The author points out (p. 78) the erroneous supposition that the 
desire to secure the West Indian trade was the controlling motive of 
Monroe and his Secretary of State, John Quincy Adams. Russia, how- 
ever, did not make " a claim to the whole north Pacific Ocean and 
Bering Sea" (p. 88); she suggested that she might have made it, but 
stated that she preferred to assert only her "essential rights". Again 
(p. 103), we find the statement: "'The Argentine Nation', as Buenos 
Aires came to be called, showed the greatest prosperity and the 
strongest sense of the money value of an orderly government, among 
all the Latin-American states." This statement relates to the period 
1827-1844, which is largely covered by the reign of tyranny and disorder 
under the long and melancholy dictatorship of Rosas, to which no Ar- 
gentine to-day likes to refer. The state of Buenos Aires once seceded 
from the Argentine nation, but never was supposed to be coextensive 
with it. The treaties between Great Britain and Spain of 1783 and 
1786, far from requiring the English to give up (p. 117) their logwood- 
cutting " foothold ", expressly confirmed it. 

A popular impression no doubt prevailed and probably still prevails 
in the United States that the Hungarians, when they " rose against 
their masters . . . proclaimed a republic" (p. 121); but Dudley Mann, 
who was in Europe at the time, could scarcely have shared this im- 
pression, nor did he get nearer " the scene " than Vienna. The release 
of Koszta was not demanded (p. 123) because he had lived in the 
United States two years and " filed his first papers ". A singular in- 
justice is done to Marcy in classing him (p. 134) with those who sup- 
ported the " Ostend Manifesto " and sought to " browbeat " Spain into 
the sale of Cuba, or (p. 140) with those who pursued a " radical and 
aggressive " policy towards Central America ; for he publicly punctured 
the " Manifesto ", brought about Soule's resignation by frustrating his 
machinations at Madrid, and strongly opposed and resented the recog- 
nition of the Walker-Rivas government in Nicaragua. The controversy 
as to the Danish sound dues was adjusted by Marcy, not by Cass (p. 
139), the United States accepting, in the treaty signed but not negotiated 
by Cass, the terms arranged by the European conference. Marcy's 
feeling toward the Declaration of Paris of 1856, far from being 
"muddled" (p. 139), proceeded from a perfectly clear conception of 
the problem. " Solana " Bay (p. 151) should be " Samana ". The call 
for the Pan-American Conference in 1888 can hardly be treated as " one 
of the few indications that President Cleveland was interested in Latin 
America " (p. 189), his want of sympathy in this instance being pointedly 
attested by permitting the bill to become a law without his signature. 
Uruguay, instead of being unrepresented (p. 189), had a delegate in the 
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conference from October 2, 1889, till February 10, 1890. Among the 
tangible results of the conference may be mentioned not only the Bureau 
of the American Republics (p. 190), but the Intercontinental Railway 
Commission, the record of whose surveys and other work, down to 1898, 
may be found in the general report, in seven volumes, made in that year, 
while the late A. J. Cassatt was president of the commission. Between 
1859 and 1892 there were several occasions when "hostilities with a 
Latin- American neighbor" (p. 191) were threatened. The claims 
against Venezuela in 1903 were not submitted to the Hague Court (p. 
231); only the question of preferential payment was so referred. So 
far as concerns order and stability, greater discrimination is due (p. 
249) to the governments of Latin America. Calvo was an Argentine, 
not a Brazilian (pp. 245, 262). The "pacific blockade" (p. 277) of 
Venezuelan ports in 1903 was soon converted into a hostile blockade. 

Fifty Years of American Idealism: the New York Nation, 1865- 
191 5: Selections and Comments. By Gustav Pollak. (Boston 
and New York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 191 5. Pp. ix, 
468.) 

It was in July, 1865, that the Nation made its bow to the American 
public. Last year, to celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of its birth, an 
extraordinarily interesting issue of the journal recounted its half-cen- 
tury of history, with the aid of many of its old-time collaborators and 
friends. The desire to create a more permanent memorial of its fifty 
years' activity in cleansing the Augean stables of American politics has 
led to the preparation of a volume entitled Fifty Years of American 
Idealism, under the editorship of Mr. Gustav Pollak, a veteran staff 
contributor. What Charles Eliot Norton would have called the " modest 
audacity" of this title is justified by the record. The Nation has been, 
throughout its entire career, the spokesman of American idealism in art 
and literature, as well as in politics and social life. Its steadfast refusal 
to act the time-server, or to bow to the gusts of popular passion, and its 
persistence in holding its rudder true amid the tempests of controversy, 
have won for it a clientele of devoted friends, and even the familiar gibe 
of its enemies that it " made virtue repulsive " is a striking tribute to the 
effectiveness of its work. The present writer feels competent to bear 
witness in the case, having read every number of the Nation for the past 
thirty-two years. Many are the ardent spirits who in youth made the 
acquaintance of the Nation, and found in it the counsellor and guide 
which answered to their deepest needs while threading their way through 
the labyrinth of modern life and thought, which carried on for them the 
intellectual development that college had begun, or which gave them a 
substitute for the academic opportunities that circumstances had denied 
them, and a frequently recurring note in the grateful tributes which 
they have paid to its influences is that which recognizes this function of 



